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ABSTRACT 

' \ Relationships among student and college 
characteristics are studied in conjunction with colleges students 
chose and attended. Two data sets, one of students who were college 
boMd in 1971-72, and the other of financial aid applicants who were 
college freshmen in 1972-73, are used. The relation between family 
income an,d college cost is examirffed. The relation of students' ' family 
income and .educational development to characteristics of the college 
attended and chosen is considered. A third issue studied is the 
iiiterrelatiohships of various college 'characteristics, including, 
average student family income, cost, and mean ACT Composite scores. 
Thes^ subjects ^re addressed using both of the data setsr contrasts 
in findings are noted where appropriate. Discussion includes review 
of study limitations and exploration of study implications both for 
common assumptions al>out college goiJig and research and policy 
qui^stions. (Author) * 
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ABSTRACT 



Relation^ips among student and college characteristics were studied in conjunction with 
colleges students chose and attended. Two dat^ sets, one of students who werecoljege-bound 
•in 1971-72, and the other of financial aid applicants who were college freshmeri in 1972-73. were 
used. The relation between family income and college cost was exarpined. The relation of 
students' family incpme and educational development to characteristics of the college attend- 
ed and chosen was considered. A third issue studied was the interrelationships of various col- 
lege characteristics, mcluding average student family income, cost, and mean ACT Composite 
scores. These subjects were addressed using both of the data sets and contrasts in findings are 
noted where appropriate. Discussion includes review of study limitations and exploration 'of 
study implications both for common assumptions about colleoe-going and for research and 
policy questions. : 
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IMPACT EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, FAMII^Y 
INCOME, COLLEGE COSTS, AND FINANCIAL AID IN 
STUDENT CHOICE AND ENROLLMENT IN COLLEGE 



Leo A. Munday 



For the nation's college-bound students, it has 
become a buyer's market. Most colleges are con- 
cerned about enrollments; no longer can the typical 
college select its students from a vast pool of appli- 
cants/ Now. instea/d, the student may choose 
among a number ot alte/native cplleges. 

Despite this trend, very little is known about how 
and how well students choose or match them- 
selves to colleges and universities. Although much 
is krvown about individual differences amojAg 
students and about individual differences' among 
colleges, the ways the two "mesh" are bbscur^e. 

Given certain characteristics of college-going^ 
students (such as their educational development 
and their family income) and given certain 
characteristics of colleges (such aa qosts, average 
educational development of the student body, and 
'average family income of the student body), how 



are coljege-bound students distributed in various 
colleges and universities? vyhat college charac- 
teristics^ act as barriers and which as magnets to 
studentlenrollment? What is the impact of financial 
aid on these relationships? t 

Educators make a number of assumptions about 
the relationships among student income, student 
educatid^ial development, and college costs. 
Undoubtedly, these assumptions vary in their 
validity, but very little information is available to 
help ansM^er the many questions qf educationafand . 
social policy related to such assumptions. The pur- 
pose of this study is to examine objective informa- 
tion about the relationships among these variables 
both for a national sample of college-bound 
students and for a sample of college-bound 
stuCtent^ who were also, financial aid applicants. 



Method 



Data Set 1: College-Bound Students 



Two samples oj coljege students were used. The 
first sample ooQsisted of college, students who for 
the most part weira first-time freshmen' in fall .1972.. 
Most of these students h'ad written the ACT Assess- 
ment in 1971-72 as hrgh school seniors. The sample 
was drawn from the rosters of the XCT Clas$ Pro- 
file Service prepared for\1,200 colleges and univer- 
sities on their freshmen vyho enrolled in fall 1972. 
By sampling after college .ent'ry, we were able to 



obtain information about college atte/idance' as 
well as about student characteristics from the basic 
ACT Assessment record. For each of the 1,200 
institutions, student records were ordered either by 
Social Security number or alphabetically. Every 
tenth record was pulled for the study. The /result- 
ing student sample approximated a 10% sample of 
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freshmen attending ACT-particlpatIng post- 
secondary Institutions in 1972. While not complete- 
ly-, representative of ' American postsecondary 
education, the sa.mple was probably reasonably 
representative in^ the Midwest, South, and West. The 
information available for each student includedN 
students' estimated family income, ACT Com-J) 
posite scores, and rank ordering of first, second, 
and third for three college choices (ranked before 
enrollment). These college choices reflect not only 
jdeal preferences but also reality factors, because, 
typically, students who identify a college as first 
choice have six chances in ten of "enrolling; 
students who identif>^ a college as second or third 
choice about two chances in ten. The information 
about colleges game primarily from group statis- 
tics in the Class Profile Service. For example, for ^ 
enrolled students at these colleges, the distribu- 
tion of estimated family income' and means and " 
distributions for ACT Composite scores were avail-\ 
able, from A^T's Student Assistance Program. we\ 
obtained collegg^costs that each Institution had 
submitted to ACT to permit determination of 
student need at individual institutio*ns. TIrie cost of 
attendance Included tuition, room, board, Bnd sup- 
plies for a 9-month budget. We considered each 
college budget In^ terms of a - typical ^^ollege 
student, and made the assumption the ^tudent 
would be full time, resident on campus, \family 
dependent, single, and an in-state resident! Col- 
lege budgets were ' available for 1,497 colleges 
(most located in the Midv^^est. South, and W^est). 
and were ranked by^ quartiles for analysis. \The 
figures for first, second, and third quartiles were 
$1,525. $2,048. and $2,758, respectively. If a student 
had no College ct^oices or if the college of atten- 
dance had supplied no budget information, the 
student's record was deleted Records wer/fe 
included for as many analyses as possible. 



Data Set 2: Financial Aid Applicants 

The second sarriple. which consisted of 2.384 col- 
lege students who were financial aid applicants, 
had been drawn for the College Investment 
Decision Study conducted by McMahon and sup- 
ported by the U.S. Office of Education. National 
Institute for Education, and the ACT Program. It 
included students for whom both the ACT Assess^ 
ment and the ACT Student Assistance Program 
records were available and is described by 
McMahon and Wagner (1973). Like the first sample, 
the^e. students were cojiege freshmen in 1972-73; 

;6 
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the same data elements on students and colleges 
were available.. The sample is not representative of 
college students generally; it was drawn to over-, 
represer^t students from low-income and minority 
backgrounds. All students in the sample were aid 
applicants in the sense that they had filed a Family 
Financial Statement with ACT and had asked that 
their financial need be commurjicated by ACT to 
jflesignated colleges as a part of their application for 
financial assistance. 



Analyses ^ 

The first question to be examined concerned the 
relatiqnship between family income on the one 
hand, and cost of college attended and other col- 
leges of interest, on the other. To examine this 
relationship, we first charted ttie percentage of 
sjpdents from each of eight family income levels 
who were attending or^ interested in high-cost 
colleges. The percentages were charted separately 
for each of the two samples. A- high-cost college 
was defined as a college In the upper half inmost 
among the 1,497 colleges for which these data were 
available. The relationship between family income 
and college cost was further examined through the 
correlations of the two variables In the 10% sample 
and the financial aid applicant sample. 

The second majot issue was the relation of the 
student's family income and educational develop- 
ment t<p characteristics of the colleges attencled and 
chosen. For this examination, the percentages of 
students for each of eight family income levejs who 
were attending colleges with htfi mean family 
incomes were charted. The p^rcenla^esj^jytudents 
from different Lfevets of ACT ConrYpfit^'^.scoces 
attending corteges with high mean ACT Qofnpos- 
ite scores were also charted. Relevant corcelgtigns 
were also examined. 

The final major issue was the relationship of the 
college characteristics to average student family in- 
come, cost, and mean ACT Cortnposite.^c^res. 
Int^rcorrelations of these variables were computed. 



'As a preliminary validity check pn estimated family income, this 
item was correlated wit+i father s occupation, mother's occupa- 
tion, father s education, and moth'er's education, for a sample of 
approximately 1.000 students (the number varied according to 
which data on each set of two variables was available) who 
participated m the ACT Career Planning Program 12-13 in 1973- 
74 Jhe coyelatiops were 28. 24. 31. and 26. respectively The 
sample, which was composed of applicants to community col- 
lege career programs, contained a disproportionately 'targ^ 
number of students from lower socioeconomic backgrounds. 



Results 



Co/Zegi^ Cost and Famil/^ncome, 




rela]iO|p^jf^tweern family income and cost' of college 



table 1 presents information about the 
'ship for college students generally betweej 
income on the one hand, and cost of' 
attended and other colleges of interest,- 
other. The table gives the percentages of student"?"^^ 
in ^aCh family income interval who attended vand 
expressed int^restjn a hi^h-cost college. 

From this tgble several observations are possible-. 
At all income levels, students "'are interested in 
colleges whose costs- are higher than those of the 
college they actyally attend. The discrepancy 
betyyeen cost of college attended and cost of mst 
choice college is greatest at the low end of 'the 
"family fncome distribution and least at the high end. 
There is a slight general, tendency for co^t of col- 
lege, attended to increase vyth fa'mily income, 
thpugh the tendency is more marked at^the income 
.extremes/ Finally, the first." second, and third 
choices of college are more similar in cost at the 
high income levels than at the other income levels. 

In generaJ, these conclusions Confirm common 
assumptions about family income and college 
costs. For example, people are interested irj 
colleges which are more^^pensive tharf they can 
afford. And; we would expect cpllege cost to inter- 
fere vyith^ttendance at college of choice tq a great- 
er extent at low income levels than at other levels 
' Table 2 provides data on these relationships for 
the sample of financial aid applicants. Unlike 
college students generally; more aid applicants at 
the lower income levels-, are ^tending hiigh cost 
* colleges than indicated "such colleges Ss first, 
second; or third choices. Lovy-income' applicants 
have the greatest chance for lai'ge amounts of aid. 
In the middle- to high-income levels, the relation- 
ship .betw^^n 'cost of college at\e|ided and fif$t' 
choice college is similar to that f9und for cojiege 
students generally: Students are interested in a 
college whose costs are higher th^n those the 
college they actually atte^id. At the upper income 
ititerv^l, however, there "^js a considerably dis- 
crepancy; Jar more aid applicants indicated a high 
cost college as first choice than actually attended. 
There is a general tendency for cost of college 
attended to increase:with family in'come, as was the 
case with college students generally, though differ- 
ences noted at the extremes are not in a direction 
consistent yvith this relationship.. Overall^ the 



firsT'choice^ is closer for the financial aid 
icant group than for the coJIege studerK group 
gene>ally, the higher the income, the greater the 
pefrcentage preferring a higb-cost college. Finally, 
tfie relation between and among choices, enroll- 
ment at high-cost colleges, and family inodme, are 
no1 so* orderly for the financial aid applicants as for 
students generally. Not only are different things 
'happening at different Income levels, but relation- 
ships among choices and enrollment are not 
consistent. . * 

Some of these findings agree with common 
assumptions about financial'aid applicants and\the 
impact of aid 'On the relation between family ih- 
come and college costs, and some do not. The size- 
able percentage of low-income students w^io 
attend high-cost colleges, in contrast to the per- 
centage who indicated these colleges as theirlirst 
choice, would not be anticipated by many. It 
'probably, is a function of financial aid. 

Table 3 presents data for college-bound students 
generally. Intercorrelations among the student 
characterJstics (family income and ACT Com- 
posite scpre) and characteristics of colleges 
chosen and attended . are reported. College 
characteristics include college cost, average ACT 
Composite score of freshmen, and i(idjcator of stu- 
dent family income defined as percent of freshmen 
with family income over $9,000 per year^ The cor- 
relation between students' family income and cost 
of college attended is a surprisingly low .07, and 
runs counter to the common assumptions that 
lower income students attend low-cost colleges 
and rich students high-cost colleges, and that in 
between these extremes, the relationshipiis linear. 
Table 1 'did confirm *this assumption atVthe ex- 
tremes of income, b^ut the correlations sSlow the 
relationship to be- very small overall. Tne cor- 
relations between family incdme and the iost of 
colleges students indicated as their first, second,* 
and third choice are also low— .05, 09, aVicI .04, 
respectively. The relationship among the callege 



-"Approximately 30% of the students who write the ACJ Ad|sess- 
ment respond to th6 family income item by marking that\thtey 
consider this confidential or 66 not know Such sti^dents Wepe 
omitted from analyses that requtred this item ^hgi^-eottege • 
characteristic of student family mcome defined alKerceni of 
• freshmen with famtly income over $9,000 per yeaf^ is corl- 
sequently underestimated, because of the large percenta9e\of 
students who. did not respond to the item 
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TABLE 1 , 

Percfent of Students by Famlly'lncome 
Attending and Interested In a High-Cost College 



I M 



.ft 



1 



""" -/ ^, 



College-Bound student Sample ■ 

. Attended liigli-cos't college 

iiiijiiii First; choice liigli;*post college 

■ ■ p Second cljoicei high-costrCqllege 

i^vioi third-cfioice high-,cost college 



1 "2 \ 3 

Less than $3,000,- , ' $6,000- 
$3,000| y5,999 $7,499 



$8,999 



Lo^ 



5 

$9,000- 
$t1.999 



' 6 ■ 
$12,000- 
$14,999 



■7' 
$15,000- 
$19,^9 



^ 8 

$20,000 
6ver 

Highr 



Percent Of 
Students 



60%.. 



50%.. 



•40%.. 



30%.. 



20%.. 



10%..' 



TABLE 2 



PercenI oj Flnanejal Aid Applicants by Family Income Attending and Interested ki a High-Cost College 




' Financial Aid Applicant Sampl^^' ' 

, — Attended high-cost college' 

First choice- high-cost college 

■ ■ Second choice tiigh-cosl college 

•••( Third choice high-cost college 



-f- 

$20,000 

tover, 



Family 
Income 



1 

Less than 
$3,000 

Low 



2 

$3,000- 
$5,999 



3 

$6,000- 
$7,499 



4 

$7,500- 
$8,999 



5 

'$9,000- 
$11,999 



6 

.$12,000- 
' $14,999 



— ^ — 

' ■ 7 

$15,000- 

$19,§99 



^ TAfeLE 3 

Intercorrelations among Student Characteristics dhd Charac/eristics of Colleges Attended and Chosen 
as First, Second, and Third Choice by College-Bound Students Generally 



Students" 
Family Income' 

Budget Q/College 
Attended * • 

Budget Q College 
1st, Choice 

Budget Q/College 
2nd Choice^ 

' Budget Q/College 
3rd Choice 

Students ACT 
Composite Score 

X'ACT Coniposite 
at College Attended 

X ACT Composite 
at 1st Choice 
College 

X ACT Composite 
at^d Chotce 
College 

X ACT Composite 
at 3rd Choice 
College 

\ of Student Body 
above $4m at 
College Attended 

% of Student Body 
above $9M at 
College 1 

% of Student Body 
. above $9M at 
College 2 

.%'of Student Body 
above $9M at 
College 3 



10 



11 



12 



13 



14 



L N- 

2 3,4 5 ^„ _S 1^ H ^ 

07 05 09 04 '22 23 15 16 15 30 '22 22 19 4 8 2 0 16. life 

21 20 18 . 17 36 13 13 12 06 01 00 01 2 2 -9 21.807 

20 14 09 14 34 15 12 03 04 01 01 2 4 9 6.930 

21 10 13 14 35 13 03 -03 05 02 2 3 9 15.015 

08 1 1 09 13 36 03 00 00 07 2 3 9 11,793 

46 29 27 ' 27 18 15 13 14 20 6 5 3 32.024" 

, 31 33 31 39^ 13 li"' 11 20 1 2 8 33.754 



32^-28 12 45-10 08 20 7 2 7 9,298 



30 11 06 46 .08 20 6 2 6 19.549 



10 09 07 49 20 5 -2 7 15.390 ^ 



31 30 28 38 0 10 0 31.745 



34 26 40 0 10 0 9,297 



27 40 0 10 0 19 544 



39 0 '10 0 15.386 



. Note Correlations in each case are based on the mBximum N-counts for each set of two variables Decimals are omitted in 
reporting>cor relation coefficients. * J 

^Students were excluded and do oo\ appear in the N-count if they left item blank or reported they,did not know or considered 
this information'confidential - 
^Not all students indicated threjs college choices, many reported less 
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characteristics was similar^ Family income {{}i*^.A^^\\ 
of studervts with lamjiy inc(jrtie above; %^ OOO) ^\u(^ 
coiit corrillatod 06 04 OS and, 07 rosp<*ctfv<Hy tor 
college attended «Hid coMeqes ot tirbt sr-concj and 
third choicff 



Sirtjtlarly lov^ (A)tu*\i\h()f\*> were fouruj for the 
■ ftrjafKit.il aid applicant ^*arripli/ 7 r*es<? C(jr rtfUittorts 
reported in Table 4 were 03 biMween stodcffTl 
tannly income arirj cost ot colU^ge* :i!t«?nded In 
addition XUti cr^rn'^iatic^rib tji»lw4f*r» Students tarrnly 



TABLE 4 

IntercOrrelallont among Student Characterlttlct and Characlerlttlct of Colleges Attended and Cho»e 
as First. Second, and Third Choice by Coirbge-Bound Financial Aid Applicants 
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incDrrw aruj cost of collf.'^r* Qivtvn first ^ifcono 
iinrJ IhirO choice* wer^ 17 -1)1 and 08 
ff.'Spf'Ltivcly 

All Ihfsi* rosu itb cofisidoriTfjTbgcthor indicate a 
**\ir[)n-t\n() i^ck of ff-lationship b^'twfM.'n family 
'incofTw iincj cof>t of ujWijqt* attr'fuJod or selected by 
Miid<'nts ' T hcsi* r^uifj *juggr"jt that one asbumod 
inflii*'(u f' orj (.(jllegf (,ho>c<.' rnay f'lOt be ^) restnc 



fUfl,itKir\ of f .irrtily Inctjrttf: ,tn(f f (Uj(.iit ft)f)ti} Dffvol 
aprtutnt to C^'()lli'<;ir t\( )n a A f foff(1iift(. O • 

TatjN* shf^w. th.it '.tiidi?r»!'j frc;rn iitru\\"\f'j With 
fnc^h ifu.ofTH»'> .itli'JuJi'cJ Lollefji", thill i?r»ro^JiJ^IZf?- 
iible • nijrriti4?r'i of 'Judr-ritb fr(;rn afH;vr' average 
»ru.()fni'b Cofr<'latior>'> re(Mjrte(J in ^ J t>r'twe'en 
•ittjd<'r't*. fafDily \f\L()fut* riruJ av«;ragf' family irt 
<()tut'()\ enfolli'fj 'i\n(U'f\\'j (tf)e ()«'rr.e'rit j;f «?rirf)llf(j 
*.!udent') witfi iru.o'nif. of 000 <jr rfi(;r«?) werf? 'M) 
1^? /'i^ .iruj 1 g f()r (.oller^r* iitti-ruJcd aruJ /-f)ll(?'g«' of 
fu'it f>ful .it\(\ Uurd (Jiou^e re-i jx-t.twely 

fhi'j tt'\,ri"it*r\\'i ,4 i^jw tf> rnorjerale r(?l;ilion'>fiip 
StuOf^rit'i IrruJ to "inft tf»em'.(flv«*'i (if .ire 'iCjfterJ 
artjoruj ^,f>IU•fJe^ on tfu? Ijasi'j of f.lrnily iru.fjrne 
\y\)ti of '.of.ial 'Jralif K.ation (^oriMdi^nru; tfir. 
r«'talKjri*itiip iilong witfi Ifwt (jlr.nrvtnl \.u,k at r«tl;i 
lion l)«MwiM'r» •Jufji'trit family tnr,f>fTUf .inrl r.rjllruj*' 
it appcMir:; tliiit tfui operalirir^ •stratifying 
variiit)i(^ I'i ru)t r.rv;t of (.olleC^O l>ijl srjr.uil \hU,k 
grouruJ (or fiirnily inr.rjfni?! of ^iludMnl•J wfwj alt«Mid 

f fuj(*^ i'» ii tenrj«inr,y for r>tud«?nj?i to siriitified 
not only by family income) l)ut at^ic; Ijy erJij(.alKJfwil 
d«tv«iU>pn»nnt a^ m«taMir«uJ by iMt f^t.ort^*; faljl<tb 
ofiiirt'j tlin lelalioiifJiip r>f f»ludtif»l ediiejiliona I 
dctvelopmorit to atterujiirw.e at it oolUMje enrolling 
laffjd fiumberr) of ^^tudentr) witfi f)i()f) edof.ational 
devdloprriMnt A rjear relat|onf>f up (.ari be ot> 
f>«irvo(J I'urlfietT TiiljUt A r)fifiw:^ fituflfifit'j A(n 
(. ompO'^itet '^(.rjre'^ yv«u«i ( r>rrelal»td Ah i^-* f and 
?/ ^»lf> m«tan A(^l ( W)rnp(>^)lle rx.orttt; at r.ollnger) 
attf^nded firr)( (.fioicci rxiLofirj oboice, and tliird 
r.fioK.tv nnper.tivdiy I rlijr.atiorial devnlo|)rfierit 
joan 'social ba(.kgrr>urid atj a rnajfjr t>lralify Irwj 
vanable in ^)tuf]ent rlioir.e of anr) attendanod at 
parlu ulrtf <.ollt>(j«ir) « 

I'o pc)ft(ay )fi unotber way tliri r«>lalion?>fup'> 
arnony family Mu.oitui, erjijt.rttional rJev«fib>prnftnl, 
and (-t)f)l of rollmjci attended I ablti / wa^) der)lyneO 
to f)how Ciuarblef) *f» rollttye (.or)lti a^.ro^)^) thti lop. 
and ^itijfjent (JroiJp^) dctfinnd ar> comyiniition^) of 
(Mtreme^) (;f thti dit)lrltjullonr) in farrWiy Ificrjrtie and 
fjdiKJiUonal <l«velopif»«nl down tfui Uift Untui fiidn 



As would be expected more students from high- 
income and high educational development t)ack - 
grounds attended a high-cost college than did stu- 
dents from low-income and low educational 
de-vftloprnont backgrounds Two conclusions, how- 
*fvor are not common knowledge' First, students 
are* quite dispersed on these dimensions^J^II 30% 
of high-income high educational development stu- 
drTds atlvr*0«?d aj(jw cost college anrj 4% of low- 
incomer low educational development students 
atte»nded a high-cost college Second, educational 
de-velopment wds more potent tf^n family income 
m atteridance at a fufjfi-co:>t college a conclusion 
trial confirms previously reported correlations This 
table IS also pertinent, to the questions of whether - 
erirtjllrnent Wfjuld incrf?aso if College costs do- 
crfMse-cJ and. .what kinds of students would be* 
affectffd by sucfi a trend Because more students 
atteruj low post (iollegfe,, it ts rf?asbOable to antici^ 
pate larrjfM f!brollrw<;nts if co'jts <jo dowr» The' 
additifjnal studf.-rits would likely (.urtie from diverse 
rjrickfjrounds,-' from all jour student (youps 1he 
largert fjruujj wodid be- students wfKjse» fafnily irv^ 
(.orne arwi edvj<:atK)r\al d<jveioprner\t ar<? low- the 
new '>tod«Mit in fngher e-fjucation 

f (jr. tfie saffiple (;f financial Wict applicants family 
incfjifH' was riot rfilaletj to tfie av<;rago family 

. in(,(jf[»e at college atteiwjecj Tf)0 cor rfHation. given 
in Tatjie 4 wa'v 01 and contranted witfi tfie findirKj 
ffjr r.f^llegft f^tudents rWinerally I fio auj apfjhcant s 
fatinly inc^/fru? was r/inted to Itw) auerage farmly in 
(.r;ffie al' collwcjes {/iven ^f* first, sectjrwj, and tfnrd 
(Jioice fuM iih m^lhe general narripi.e Tfie cor- 
ieliitu)ns are '^A' 10,' and '^'A. re?ip(j^livttly 
Similarly, tfie relatujnnfnp t>^jw««m aid i?ppli(jinl s 
MrJij«Jilujnal dnvekj(jrjient (AC I Corn()osite ncore) 
iind the average educational developrfient (fneiin 
A(^ I Crjiiiposite r»eor<j),oT stu/lentVi tinrolUxl at col ^ 
^/ige attrnided if> l()w (cor/elatlon ot *itA) l)iit 
morlerale to ctilleges thjit wtire fiTMt, 

V^cond. and third cfiou.en ((:(;rreliilionf) <)t 43 7/, 
and ?U. rnr)pe(. lively) ^ 

^ It appeartj tfuil ai collfige choi<:e?>, if rjot in col 
Ivge attenrlad, aid a|jpUcantf> arti Mooting tluMn 
rjelve'i tjy family income and echjcational ()«iy«tl<;p^ 
merit \{fti\ itti college studentfi generally do b<rtf» lOf , 
<.olU*gn attended and collegii cUau.i) I fie dUfxti^ 
en(-e fiere for college attendcid pfe^j\nafjly tlwr> 
result of tliH intervention of financial ai(i,j Witliout 
fjha/icial aid tlief>e a()(>li(.arllh would attend tlieir 
fir?>l r)e(,ond, 01 lliird rjioice college where tlie fjltj 
dents^ aie r))rniliir to tliem in family incofrte and 
(Ulut.atlonal dr^ctlopmeht Witli financial aid tfterte 
appllciinttj attend other ^'olUigeti wfiere on tf»et>0 
fllriat^'^^o^'^ Ihny are unlike enroflerj r)ti/d«eitS 
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TABLES 



Percent of 
Students 



70% 



Percent ol Students by Famllif Income Attending a College Enrolling ^'tudents^lrom Upper-lnconie Families 
(Percent ol Studerlts (rem Families with Incomes of $9,000 or Mora ls 50 or abovej- 
I Coljege Students Generally 



60% 



■50%.. 



40% 



(0 



30%.. 



20% 



10% 



I 



FaBilly 1 2 3 

Iricomo ImWm ' $3,000- $6,000- 

$3,000 $5,999 $7,499 

Low 



4 

$7,500- 



5 . 
$9,000- 
$11,999 



6 

$12,000- 
$14,999 



7 

$15,000- 
$19,999 



8 

$20,000 
and over 

High 



]er!c 



16 



Percent of 
Students 




ACT Composite 
Standard Scores 



17 



Pejcenf of Students by AC'r Composll* Attending a College Enrolling Stbdenls 
witli HIgli Educational Development (ACT C Mean > 22)- 
College Students Generally 




' \ TABLE 7 

College Attendance, by QuWtile of College Cpst, for Students at 
^hcome and EducatJqnal Development Extremes ,^ 



Student Groups 

. / • 

(1) High'Incorne and High, 
fidueational Developmont 
Students ^ 



(2) High Income and Low 
Educational Development 
Students 



College-C(^st Quar|1les 



a^ll 



Low 



(Q1) 



(Q2) 



(Q3)High 



(Q4) 



N 

PC 
N 

PC 



(3) Low Income and High N 
Educational Development 
Students PC 



(4) Low Income and Low N 
- Educational Development 
Students PC 



358 
30.2 


■ ?64\ 
. '30.7\ 




356 

po.o ^ 


108 , 


257 

f 

37.0 


251 
36/2 


I 


|49 
2f 5 


37 
5.3 


188 
34,5 


179 
32.8 


r 


139 
25.5 


. 39 
7.2 

^ 


. 629 
40.6 ' 


581 

. 37.5 




274 
17.7 ■ 

J 


65 
4.2 



.t.186 / 
100 

694 • 

545 
100 

1.549 
100 



Total N = 3.974 



Definjlions of Student Groups^ 
Hign Income ^ $15M 

High Educational Development > ACT C 23 
Low Income < $6M 

Loyv Educational Development < ACT C5 16 
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Relationships among College Characteristics 



\ Relationships among college characteristics 
themselves are of IntQresi table 3 shows the 

• relation t^tween average educational develop- 
ment (mean ACT Composite test , scores) and 
average faqnily inconoe (percent of students with 
family incomes above $9,000) at colleges. Cor- 
relations were .39, .45, .46, and^9 between aver- 
. age e^jucationdfSjevelopment/and average family 
Income at college attended, ahd first, second, ar\d 
tHIrd choice colleges, respectively. For Individual 
"^students, the relation between educational 
development and family incorWe was considerably 
less prorrounced. The correlation Was .22. 'This 
implies again that students sort themselves (or are 
* sorted by college's) on the baSis of two dimen- 
sions: educational development and family income. 



' 'A moderate correlation was found between the 
institutional characteristics of 'college cost and 
^average educational develQpment of enrolled 
jStudents. For college att-ended and college of first, 
second, and third choice, the correlations were .36, 
• '^34, .35, and .36, a finding which indicates moder- 
ate and consistent relations^hip. Put simply, higher 
cost colleges enroll students whose test scores are 
higher. At the same time, there was almost a negli- 
gible relationship between college costs and aver- 
^^ge family income* of enrolled students. The cor- 
relations were .06^ .04, .05, and .07, respectively for 
colleges attended and colleges of first, second, and 
third choice. High family Income and high tesV 
scores go together; high test scores and high col- 
lege costs go together. But as noted earlier, high 
family Ihcome and high college costs" do not go to- 
QetheV. The reverse is true for the low ends of the 
distributions as well, ^ 



Discufslon 



Limitations 

There are two major limitations to this study. One 
Is that as the. source of students' family Income, we' 
relied upon student estimate of family income.)^ 
full 30% of stCJderits did not know their family 
income or preferred ncft to respond. Women In 
particular often did not know their family Income. 
More important perhaps is that students may not 
have accurately eslimated tfffelr family Incomes foY 
a variety of reasons. The correlations between 
family income and other indices of socioeconomic 
status, such as father's occup^atlon and parent's 
education, e^re small to moderai^ and have already 
been reported. The results would Indicate that we 
can h^ve some confidence in the use ofstudents' 
estimated family income, particularly in an explor- 
atory study such as this, but a more firm Index of 
•family income would be desirable. 

The second major limitation is that college costs 
as used in the study are more gross thjan'theymight 
actually be. We' assumed that all students were 
living In residence, simply because this Is the case 
for most college students. However, many stu- 



dents attending community colleges and some 
state and municipal universities commute; In this , 
case, their room and board costs are borne by their 
families and do not represent a cash outlay. 
Further, some student^ receive financial aid, which 
likewise reduces college costs. Neither of these fac- 
tors in reducing college costs was takenonto ac- 
count in this study, lor the analys^es relating stu- 
dent .characteristics to college costs. Although 
financial aid applicants as- a group were con- 
sidered, we did not know or consider the arriount of 
aid each applicant received. 

This second limitation means that our results are 
not directly applicable to much of the current dis- 
cussion on low tuition versus ' full costing 
accompanied by financial aid for needy students. 
Given the absence of refinements in family income 
and college costs, however, th^ results of this study 
show the relationships between student back- 
ground and college characteristics, inducting cost, 
to be subtle and complex, and not nearly so 
straightforward as the proponents of either of the 
points of view sometimes suggest. . 
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Related Ecahomjc Research m Student Demand for 
Postsect>ndary Education ^ ^ ' . 

Previous research has focused On the dlstfibu-- 
tlon of students from various ability and spcio-. 
economic status (SgS) backgrounds among 
vafriouis kincjs' of poH^g^s. (Such research is called . 
"demand studies" by econpmists.) Two e^ramples 
are Radner arid' Miller (1970) and l4lundell (1974). 

^ Both use 1966 Project. Scope data applicable to 
high school s^iors in four states. Althaugli the re-J 
search is somewhat dated, the results are usef^r 
particularly for the development of 'modelspf*^- 
lege-going, the 'major focu&^i thSse irivestiga- 
tions. They suffer other problems common to re- 
search in this area— in the definition of faianily in- 
come and of student ability, sampling probTems, 
and lack of inforrT|ation dbbut/financial aid. Radner 
and Miller report-f esults for/california, one of the 
four states studied, whjch sh^w a probability 
distribution of student college choices by student " 
background (income and ability) into various kinds ' 
of colleges, defined in part by cost. These results 
arecor^sistent witti the results i-eported here, in ^hat 
they^sf^ow* considercjble ^dispersion of students^ 
among the' variety of colleges. MundelTs approach - 
is similar to ^he FJadner^MiNer approach, but is, 
more sophisticated in that it includes additional 

. student and institutional variables believed signifi- 
cant in college choice and attendance. 

The analytic model in the report of the National 
Com/nission on the Finahcing of Postsecondary 
Education was based on the Radner-Miller article. , 
Irl addition; the report of the Commission included 
tables obtained from data from the Bureau of the 
Census and Project Talent showirfg distribution by 
family income of students in various types of col- 
leges, corresponding roughly to college costs. 
Tables are provided showing this information Ijy 
race and including non-college-bound students. In - 
general, these tables yield data consistent wjth 
those reported here. There is great dispersion of 
students by family income and race among all types 
of colleges, though, there is a tendency tor stu- 
dents from low-income backgrounds to attend Jow- , 
cost colleges (public 2-year.colleges);'the reverse is 
true for students iron) high-income backgrounds. 
The decision to atfehd or not to attend college is 
>.different from the decision of which college to at'- 
tend*< socioeconomic factors would, be expected to 
play an important role in the former decision. 

Other research fognd In the' Irterature of social ^ 
mobility offers S9me help In understanding rela- 




tionships among college-going factors, primarily 

, because il^scribes a similar phenomen6?i. 

* ■ . 

4 

Is College Choice Analogous and Related to So- 
cial Mobility? • . " ' 

Studies of the relationships among" JamHy jn- 
come, educational developmen-t, and.'college^cb^ts 
in college-going behavior of young people re- 
semble studies of social mobility (Bjau & Dlincan. 
1967) in several ways. In these studies SES of origm 
and ability do not directly determine SES attained,, 
^ but rather SES 'and ability, through the^ inter- 
mediary of /amount of Education. • determine 
occupation which in turn determihes attained SES. 
Ope.coufd view the cost of college attended as the 
outcome related to SES attained. ^though educa- 
tional development and family mcome are 
moderately correlated, family income itself is not 
related to attendance at a high-cd^t college except 
as it operates thr6ugh educational developanent. 
While the consequences to a student bf attending a 
"high-cost in contrast to a low-cos{ college have not 
been documented,^ it is Widely believed by parents 
' that a high-cost cdllege does more for a student, in 
that in Various ways it enhances upward mobility. 
Exactly how the high-cost college helps a student is 
not clear, and as a result', the tie between college 
dost aind SES attained or success defined in any 
way is not ex*plicit. 



Summary of the Findings ^ 

The major general findings of this analysis may . 
be summarized as follows. 

*1. The majority of students at all iacome levels at- 
tend low-cost colleges. Thus, changes in stu- 



.'Some researSnprs would disagree with the statement that it has 
not been documented that attending a high-cost college has 

AViighi effect. For example, Solmon (1973) analyzed college 
characteristics which reflect "college quality.*' many of which 
would likely be related to student cost, and concluded that 
quality of college attended was related to later earnings Our 
view, however, is that evidence relating antecedent student 

^background characteristics to amount of education (not which 
college). and then to outcome measures such as occupational 
attainment, and earningar;^ is persuasive. See Blau and Duncan 

(1967) and Sewell. Haller. and Ohiondorf (1970). Work by Aslln 

(1968) and by Alwin (1.975) Is also pertinent Student back- 
ground characteristics are themselves related to college choice, 
as this study shows Hence, "college quality" effects could easily 
be the effects of ktudent background characteristics. Greater ef- 
fort to sort the two is needed. In the meantime, the public .will 
likely continue to act on the assumption that a high-cost college 
offers more benefits to its graduates 



■■ i ■ - . ■ 
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' dent costs at .these. Ihstitiitiiins* would: touch 
'"many people' and havevQneat potential impact. 

' 2, There Is little relation between the cost of col- 
lege attended and students' family income. Thi3^ 
'IsVue for college students generally, and for aid 
applicants as well. College posts have the<nost 
' significant impact on college attehdance at fKe 
extremes of the income distribution. / 

^ ' : ^ ■ ■ 

. * '3. Students sort them^lves in college choice and 
attenjdance (or are sorted by colleges) on the 

^ ba&is of two ^dlmehs'lons: educational develop- 
ment and fanrHly income. In other words. poll6ge 
, students generally enroll, and identify, as col- 
lege choices, colleges that enroll students who 
'ape like them Iq educational deyelORjnent and 
family income. This is true of college sludents 

I generally, but not of financial aid applicants. 

4. Average student educational developn|ent has. a 
moderate and consist^ri.t'' relation .to college 

. costs, both for college-bound students geher- 
ally and for aid applicants. 

5. Financial aid 'applicants enroll at colleges whose 
students are different from them with resp^el^to 
educational development £»nd family income.'*^' 
The latter finding would be expected. The 
former, which *would not likely be anticipated," 
was the biggest difference found betvyeen finan-. 
cial aid applicants and college students gener- 
ally, and Is presumed to be the result of the finan- 
cial aid award. 



Assumptions about College-Going Not Confirmed 

These findings are at odds with a number of 
assumptfons^commonly made about college-going 
stpdents. For example, consider the following. 

1. College cost Is a significant barrier to needy col- 
lege-bound students ahd causes those who at- 
tend to choose a college. on 1he basis of their 
ability to pay coliege'costs. It follows from this 
that students', family 'income' would be highly- 
correlated with costs of colleges attended. The 

^data reported here show, however, that stu- 
dents' family income is not highly related to the 
'cdst of college attended, perhaps in part as a 

Jesuit of financial aid programs. 

^ Students tend to choose a college primarily be- 
cause of its location, i.e., close to home. It 





(ollows \fro(hn this that most of the relati 
' between stiidfent and^ college charac 
would-be negligible, becayse students and col- 
leges are e^entially randomly distributed 
geographically. The dat§ -reported here do not 
confirm a randohi match of student and college • 
characteristics. Although Jocation n^ay be an 
J .important -factor in college choice, there may be 
' 'several colle^es ln a given area, so tinat students 
'may choose on the basHs of college character- 
istics other than proximity. 

J3. Financial alcJ helps needy stjjdents en^e^col- 
• leges w.here they are similai" to^other students, 
except for their' financial f^eti. Students re- - 
Cjeiving financial aid ware^und to be different 
from other enrolled students with respect lo 
••educational development as well as to fanjily 
income. ' - - ' ^ 

y-4. Colleges, individually and collectively, have stu- 
dent bodies of diverse socioeconomic status. 
Though only a few colleges today -emplo'y 
selective admissions,* we would expect admis- 
sions officers at thes^^colleges to select stu- 
. dents hn the basis of their educational devel- 
opment^ test scores and high school rank, and to 
be alert to these students no matter what their 
socioeconomic status. We have been told these 
colleges are interested in the "talented poor." 
The resulting^student mix on campus might be 
homogeneous with ' respect to educational 
development but certainty heterogeneous' with 
respect to socioeconomic status. Analyses of 
college student bodies have shown that family 
income/ and educational development go 
tibgether. Institution by institution. # 

These four assumptlo'ns were not supported by 
the data presented here. and. In fact, are called into 
question by the data. 



Assumptions about College-Going Confirmed ^ . 

At the same time thes^ findings confirmed a 
number of common assumptions about college- 
bound students, their choice process in selecting a 
college, the influences that impinge on them and 
the nature of higher education. For example, 
consider the following assumptions, Supported at 
least in part by the dat^i. presented here, which seem 
to correspond to 'popular' impressions of colleges 
and college-going youth. 
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1. People tend to go to the college their relatives or 
• friends attend or have attended'- Friendship' pat-^ 
terns and relatives reflect general" matches on 
socioeconomic. status and probably on educa- ' 
tional developmefit. Students select colleges 
v\(here*there are people like themselves, specifi- 
cally where friends attend or h«ve'attended. 

2lTeachers and counselors Xho work with high 

school students often feel that the students' * 
^ perceptions abouf colleges are more accurate 
than is coffimonly ackhov\(|edged. The student 
^ g^raR6vf!f^^^ informal communications net; 

j^fetjjfJnformation about how colleges differ in 
||hr]^ortahtjA/ays— may be quite accurate. 



ily li(<e themseive's. i.e., of the same socjal and' 
educational background? Alttiough the impact 
on students is not dear cut. one would think 
such a situation would confirm or accentuate 
existin'g. tendencies, for colleges do accentuate 
traits students bring with them. (See Feldman & 
Newcomb. 1969.) Does this make it mor^ dif- 
ficult for collejge graduates to work and play with 
people from S9cial and educational back- 
grgund^ different from their own? If so, does qol- 
lege unduly contribute to ; the strafeftfetion 





ipstitutions reflect ^the stratification 
m operating in society"! in term's of jhe 
people they serve, their diversity, and theiV pur- 
poses; family: incomfe is a Me^ part of the 
s^atification system .^Colleges as social institu- 
Jnons are no exceptions, and consequently ftjs 
not surprising that cdlleges Reflect the stratifica 
tion .system. . * . ' ' "^''^■^^J--^ 
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'■^ef&^ch and Policy QUest/driT' 

-These' f^^ings do raise a numb^ df serious 
^iiestions. They are as yet unanswered an^J are of 
such importance th3^ their ultimate resolution may 
changg.,not only some of our assumptions about 
collegfe^bound stud,^nts and the colleges they, at- 
ten*d. but also our eflucational practices ^nc* public ' 
policy; Among such unanswered questions are the . 
Tollowing. 

1. How do students get reliable information about ^ 
colleges? Information about the average family 
income and educational development of stu- 
dents enrolled at various colleges is nowhere 
. ex-plicitly published.^ Through what mechanisms 
do students gel this information?^ Would it be 
good or bad if this information were communi- 
ca;ed more Effectively? Might ex'isting student ^ 
medhanis'ms beximprOved and used in rfre- 
college guidance?. Is the information differ-^ 
entially^distributed. so that sonr>e, students have 
accurate information about colleges and other 
students have no &r injcorrect information. If so. 
what can be done about this? 



.2, What is the consequence of most students 
atteriding a college whose students are primar- 

.." ■ 7 ' - ' , - 
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3.^Db financial aid applicant^ face adjustment 
>0'problems in college? What are. the con- 
'sequences when the aid applicants go to a col- 
lege whose students are nbt similar to them.- 
^ especially when aid applica/its are dissimilar in 
ways they cannot readily change. For^exampl^. 
aid applicants canopt easily change their educ'al- * 
tional or social background.' If attendance at a 
college whose students are from ^similar back- 
«u^^^rounWs accentuates relevant traits, might" not 
. attendance at a college with students from dis- 
similar backgrounds generate alienation, defen- 
stveness. and frustration? Average effects on 
student development caused by dissimilarity, as 
. well^as individual differences in effects, are not 
well known. 



. 4. 



What problems bpset the college that enrolls 
large'numbers of stujjents on financial aid? It 
would appear these colleges are faced with many 
students who have'acadehilc p^blems; the aid 
^applicants have a lower lev^l of educational 
ct6^elopmeht thtan the college's^tyigcd'l students. 
'For th^ college- to adapt to these students and 
ctpvise siiitable Jearning/strategies foV them will, 
require money and e^perienpe. neither of which 
most colleges have, This requires a level of col- 
legei^support for the student onJinantteLaid that^ 
goe^ beyond the student award and the 
^dmjnistraticih of the finandlal.aid program. • 



'Information abdiA the educaliqnal gJevelopment pf' students en- 
roHed at collegiBS of first, second, and th.irct choice is provided on 
tho'Student Profile Report seht to &II studentawho write th6 ACT 
Assessment (See th^, ACT Chunsol6r's Handbook, 1975 ) 
Student,s receive this mformation after.they haVe .reported their 
college choice^, but it may affect final college cj^oice. However. . 
the Student Profile Repjfjr.t provides no.*informati6n about the 
family income or socioegonomic Btat us of enrolled students. The 
author was unable to i^<^ any college AuldebO(5k that provides 
this inforrriation. 
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